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DISCOVER YORKSHIRE - DIALECT 


SPOKEN 
like a 
LOCAL 


Edward Aveyard, Honorary Treasurer of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, 
reveals some surprising language links in the area 


he Yorkshire Dialect Society was formed 

in 1897, out of the ashes of the Yorkshire 

committee of the English Dialect Society. 
The latter had decided to wind up after the culmination of 
work for the English Dialect Dictionary, which was edited 
by Yorkshire-born Joseph Wright. 

When you consider that over 170,000 words were 
included in the dictionary, it’s not hard to imagine the 
difficulty folk in the Victoria era and earlier, living 
in opposing ends of the country, would have had 
communicating. 

Some dialect words in Yorkshire are easily recognisable 
as similar to modern Nordic languages, which suggests 
that these words came with the Vikings who established 
a royal seat at York. Some examples are shown below. 

Every dialect and every language is the product of 
history, so when you know the history of an area, the 
derivation of its dialect makes a lot more sense. 

However, it’s not always easy to predict which 
words will survive and which won’t; dialects in both 
the Orkney Islands and the Shetland Islands were also 
strongly influenced by Norse settlers, but the words that 
the islanders have inherited from the Vikings are different 
from those that survive in Yorkshire. 


| standard ‘Yorkshire | Danish Norwegian | Swedish 
English dialect ie: 
Child | Bairn/Barn | Barn Barn Barn 

| Play _| Laik | Leg | Leik | Lek 

| Pond | Tarn __| Tern Tjern Tjarn 
Stream | Beck Beek | Bekk Back 
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East Anglia was also a site of Viking colonisation. The 
words ‘bairn’ and ‘beck’ are used in Norfolk, 
is likely to mistake Norfolk dialect for Yorks ir 

Within the large county of Yorkshire itself, the 
also variations. In the northerly areas, there an e 
that might be more associated with Scotland or ith 
northeast of England, such as saying to gang t 
somewhere, or to ken someone for ‘to know’ si 

The Scots language has developed from the sar 
Northumbrian language that once stretched all the 
down through much of Yorkshire. Although thes 
might still be in use around northerly parts of Y 
such as Stokesley or Whitby, they are alien in ; 
Sheffield, which shows the diversity within Yorkshire. | 
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the use of mardy for those who are quick to complain 
As the West Riding of Yorkshire is more urbanised 
and has more speakers, most readers are more likely to 
be familiar with it than the speech of the North or East 
Ridings. For example, you might have heard the word 
nesh in the film The Full Monty or heard the word 
mardy in a song by the Arctic Monkeys 
There are other elements of Yorkshire dialect that 
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also crop up in other languages. It is well-known th 


Yorkshire dialect speakers reduce the definite article, 
Which is often represented in writing as ¢. This is also 
found in many neighbouring counties, and in dialects 
of Dutch and Frisian. x 
[was very surprised to see t’ used in some mea 
On visits to Belgium. In this case, we might ask if there 
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but there are times when the same thing : 
‘the’ in 


“1 of 
places by coincidence. As the standard form ¢ 


Above: Many 
words in Yorkshire 
dialect come from 
Norse languages 
that arrived with 
the Vikings in the 


9th century 


Dutch is ‘de’ or ‘het’, it seems unlikely that there has been 
influence between the two. 

Similarly, H-dropping is a feature of most Yorkshire 
dialects that is castigated, but this same process occurs 
in French,.Greek, Italian, and Maltese. 

When you begin to explore a dialect, you realise that 
it’s more than just nostalgia; Yorkshire dialect contains 
within it the culture and the history of Yorkshire 

It will inevitably change over time, but it has alwavs 
changed. You might hear some people saying that 
Waketield folk have always spoken the same way, but the 
ISth-century Wakefield Mystery Plays show that this 
is not so, One thing that will not change over time is the 
fact there will always be much ple 
exploring langu 


asure to be found in 
age, whether that is through word games 
or through scholarly research. = 

To find out more about Britain's oldest survivine 
dialect society, go to yorkshiredial 


fectyoctery org.uk 
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